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THE 

ACADEMIC: 

O  R,     A 

DI  SPUT  ATION 

O  N    T  H  E 

Univeriity  of  C  a  m  b  r  i  d  g  e. 

• .    •  -  •    f . 

E  had  an  Account  lad  Sum- 
mer, in  one  of  the  publick 
Papers,  of  fome  Laws  which 
the  Senate  of  Cajiibridge  had 
been  making,  in  order  to  retrench  their 
Expences,  and  reform  the  Manners  of  the 
Youth  in  that  Univerfity.  It  was  faid 
too  that  feveral  other  Laws,  equally  ufeful 
and  necelTary,  had  been  propofed,  but  fome 
B  jealous 
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jealous   Sufplcions   accidentally   entertained 
by   the   Body,    that   the   Heads   were   en- 
deavouring   to     extend     their    Perogative, 
prevented  them  from  receiving  its  Sandlion, 
till  thefe  Sufpicions  by  Tome   unhappy  Ex- 
pedient fliould  be  removed.      Some  Time 
afrer  this,  a  fecond  Advertifement  appear- 
ed, in   v^hich  the  chief  Managers  of  the 
Regulations   were    accufed    of   artful    and 
unfair  Proceedings.     It  was  infinuated  that 
thefe  rejeded  Orders  were  to  be  a  fecond  Time 
confidered,    and  to  fecure  a  Majority,  the 
abfent  Members  of  the  Senate  were  to  be 
call'd  in  from  all  Quarters,  at  a  Time  when 
they  who   ufually  refide  in  the  Univerfity 
were  in  the  Country.     But  we  were  given 
to  expecft,  that   a  full  Account  of  the  new 
Regulations,  and  of  every  Thing  that  relates 
to  them  would  be  laid  before  the  World; 
if  what  the  Writer  of  the  Advertifement 
but   then    fufpeded,  fliould  afterwards  be 
confirmed. 
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I  know  not  what  others  might  think 
of  thefe  Advertifements,  but  they  engaged 
my  Attention  very  flrongly  at  the  Time 
of  their  Publication,  and  the  more  fo, 
when  it  appear'd,  that  at  leaft  one  Part 
of  the  Produdion  in  the  latter,  was  foon 
after  follow 'd  by  the  Efent  it  had  fore- 
told. Upon  this,  I  was  in  hopes  we  fliould 
foon  fee  the  promised  Account  of  this  Re- 
formation ;  fuppoling  that  the  Advertifer 
muft  at  leaft  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  Defigns  of  his  own  Party,  as  he  could 
pretend  to  be  with  thofe  of  his  Adverfaries. 
Not  that  an  impartial  one  could  be  exped:ed ; 
for  the  Parties  in  a  Difpute  are  commonly 
too  much  engaged  in  it  to  fpeak  the 
Truth,  free  from  any  corrupt  Mixture. 
But:  as  one  Account  would  probably  have 
been  foUow'd  by  another  from  the  oppofite 
Side,  a  pretty  exad:  Knowledge  of  the  Dif- 
pute might  have  been  collected,  by  com- 
paring the  different  Reprefcntations  of  the 
two  contending  Parties. 

B  1  And 
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'     And  this  Information  the  Publick  feems 

to    have  a  Right    to,    independent  of  that 

Obligation  the  Advertifer  has  laid  upon  him- 

felf  by  his  Promife.     For  whatever  afFedls 

the  general  State  of  the  Univerfitics,  cannot 

be  indifferent  to  the  Kingdom  j    whilli:  our 

Leaders  in  Religion  and  Government  con- 

tinue  to  be  educated  in  them,  their  Lav^^s 

and    Difcipline,     mufl    neceflarily    concern 

Men  of  every  Order  and  Condition.     I  was 

much  pleafed  therefore  with  the  Hopes  of 

feeing   fo   important  a    Bufinefs   publickly 

canvafs'd  5  and  as  much  mortify 'd,  when  I 

found  my  Hopes  were  likely  to  be  difap- 

pointed.     For  as  four  or  five  Months  are 

now  pafs'd,    and   no  Account  has   yet  ap- 

pear*d,    there    feems    Reafon   to    conclude, 

either  that  none    was   ever  intended,  or,  if 

there  was    fuch  an  Intention,    that  it   has 

iince  been    laid    afide.       But  of    the    two 

Opinions,  many  will  rather  incline  to  the 

firfl,  and  be  apt  to  afcribe  the  latter  Adver- 

tifement  to  the  Malice  or  Artifice  of  Party, 

which  has  ever  delighted  in  ilirovvino:  un- 
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juH:,  and  odious  Refledions,  upon  its  Ad- 
verlaries.  And  indeed,  by  their  particu- 
lar Attention  to  the  State  of  theD  So- 
cieties, many  of  late,  feem  fully  fenfible, 
how  much  tiie  Nation  is  interefled  in 
them. 

For    my    own    Part,     this   DIfappoint- 
ment  of  publick  Information  has  been  made 
up  to  mc  in  a  different  Manner.      For  both 
at  the  Time,  when  a  publick  Account  was 
expeded,    and  fince  all  Hopes  of  that  kind 
have  been  laid  afide,  whenever  an  Opportu- 
nity of  converfing  upon  this  Sabjed:   has 
offer'd  itfelf,    I  have  feldom  fail'd  to  make 
Ufe  of  it.     And  it  has  been  my  good  For- 
tune to  meet  with  Gentlemen  on  both  Sides 
the  Queftion,   very  capable  of  reprefenting 
the  Sentiments  of  their   refpcdtive  Parties. 
The  Opinions  of  their  Adverfaries  they  in- 
deed were  commonly  either  ignorant  of,    or 
elfe  feem'd  to  think  them  extremely  infig- 
nificant.      This  private  Information  did  not 
however  pleafe  me  fo  well,  as  an  open  and 
publick  Controverfy.    For  tho'  the  Accounts 
I  received,  were  probably  lefs  artftdly  dif- 

guifed. 
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gulfed,  than  if  they  had  been  prepared  for 
a  pubiick  Infpeclion,  and  ferved  well  enough, 
to  fatisfy  my  own  private  Curiofity  ;  yet 
many  are  much  interefted  in  this  Contro- 
verfy,  who  cannot  have  equal  Opportuni- 
ties of  informing  themfelves  about  it ;  and 
otherSj  who  want  not  Opportunities,  may 
yet  want  Curiofity,  to  make  proper  In- 
quiries. In  this  refpedl,  had  a  Pamphlet  or 
two  been  publiQi'd,  they  would  have  been 
manifeftly  preferrable  to  private  Accounts. 
For  they  very  juftly  would  have  raifed 
a  Curiofity,  where  there  was  none  before, 
and  have  afforded  a  more  general  and  eafy 
Satisfaction,  to  thofe  in  whom  this  Curiofity 
had  been  already  raifed.  The  more  I  think 
of  them,  the  greater  the  Ufes  of  fuch  Con- 
troverfy  appear,  and  they  have  at  length 
raifed  my  Enthufiafm  to  fuch  a  Pitch,  that 
I  am  tempted  to  lead  the  Way  in  it. 

As  I  only  pretend  to  have  had  my  Infor- 
mation by  Tradition,  I  could  wifh  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Publick  to  rcfl:  upon  more 
original  Evidence  -,  but  at  prefent,  that 
feems  to  be  rather  the  Objedt  of  our  Wifhes 

than 
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than  our  Expedlations.     And  befides,    tho' 
I  cannot  pretend  to  have  been  an  Eye  or  Ear 
Witnefs  of  the  Things  I  relate  ;    yet  they 
may,  from  whom  I  had  the  chief  Part  of 
this  Intelligence.  How  much  of  its  Credibi- 
lity it  is  likely  to  lofe,  in  pafling  through  my 
Hands,  I  leave  to  the  prefent  Controverfi- 
alifts  in  Religion  to  determine.     But  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that   by  fome  peculiar  good  Fate, 
this  Account,  whether  True  or  Falfe,  mud 
muft   however  be  ufeful :    If  true,    as   the 
Subjecfl  is  important,  it  cannot  fail  3  if  Falfe, 
it  will  probably  be  the  Caufe  of  our  coming 
to  the  Truth  j    and  what  is  of  more  Confe- 
quence,  a  Caufe  without  which,  we  (liould 
not  have  been  able  to  come  at  it  at  all.    For 
if  after  all  the  Pains,  which  have  been  taken 
in  Colleding  thefe  Materials,  they  {hould 
prove  either   falfe  or  imperfe^5t,  it  will  be 
a  convincing  Proof,  how  infufficient  private 
Accounts  are  for  this  Purpcfe,     and  publick 
ones,  as  we  have  obferv'd,  were  hardly  to 
be  expeded :    But  now  when  the  State  of 
the  Univerfity,    the  new   Laws,    and  the 

con- 
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contending  Parties  are  ail,  or  any  of  them, 
tluis  publlckly  milreprefented,  there  is  not 
much  Danger  that  the  Miftakes  will  pafs 
without  proper  Animadverfions  j  as  there  are 
many  of  both  Parties,  who  certainly  want 
not  Abilities,  and  whom  one  would-  un- 
willingly fufpe6l  of  wanting  a  Difpofition  to 
undertake  fo  necelTary  a  Tafk.  As  this 
Defign  therefore,  feems  upon  every  Suppo- 
fition,  and  upon  every  probable  Event,  to 
be  calculated  for  the  general  Interefl,  both 
of  the  Nation  and  Univerfity  ;  I  {hall 
enter  upon  it  with  Pieafure,  notwithftanding 
the  EfFed:  it  may  have  upon  the  publick 
Reputation  of  fome  particular  Perfons.  For 
the  Interefl  of  Individuals  fliould  always  give 
Place  to  the  Interefl  of  the  Publick,  when 
they  are  not  confiflent  ;  and  one  is  much 
lefs  concerned  for  the  Hardship,  when  it  falls 
to  their  Share,  who,  from  oppofite  Prin- 
ciples, have  been  inftrumental  in  feparating 
them. 


As 
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As  to  the  Gentlemen  who  furnifhed 
thefe  Materials,  they,  I  dare  fiiy,  will  ex- 
cufc  the  Ufa  I  have  made  of  them.  For 
though  it  mud  be  unexpe6led,  at  the  Time 
of  our  Converfation,  yet  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  am  under  any  Injundlions  of 
Secrecy.  To  publidi  the  Information  they 
favoured  me  with,  may  be  contrary  to  their 
Expectations  ;  but  I  have  no  Reafon  to 
think  it  contrary  to  their  Inclinations.  For 
both  Parties  appear  perfectly  fatisfied  of  the 
Equity  of  their  Caufe :  And  I  will  endeavour 
that  their  Arguments  may  lofe  as  Httleas  pofll- 
ble  of  their  Force  in  my  Hands,  But  though  I 
oblige  myfelf  thus  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
their  Subftance,  the  fame  Exadlnefs  in  the 
Form  and  Manner  of  the  Converfation  1 
am  to  relate,  will  not  be  exped:ed :  I  here 
fliall  take  the  Liberty  of  conneding  the 
dif  jointed  Parts,  which  have  been  picked  up 
at  various  Times,  and  from  various  Perfons, 
into  fuch  a  Whole,  as  the  Nature  of  the 
Subje^St  require?,  agreeable  to  this  Plan. 

C  APXHN 
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\PXHN  nPHTON   nOIHTEON  HHEP 
nEPTKEN    APXH    TATTHS    THS 

The  Beginning  which  Nature  prefcribes 
in  this  Inquiry,  is  the  .prefent  State  of  the 
Univerfity  :  For  unlefs  this  be  firft  under- 
ftood,  it  will  be  a  Raihnefs  to  judge  whe- 
ther any  Reguladons  are  wanted  in  it,  and 
more  fo  to  determine  upon  the  Ufe  and 
Propriety  of  particular  Ones.  How  much 
depends  upon  this  firft  Principle,  is  evident 
from  the  very  different  Accounts,  which  are 
given  of  it  by  the  two  Parties.  The  Gentle- 
men on  the  Side  of  the  Regulations,  re- 
prefent  the  prefent  Learning  and  Difcipline 
of  the  Univerfity  in  the  iroil  melancholick 
and  dcjed:ed  Condition  j  while  Extrava- 
gance and  Immorality  are  drawn  in  trium- 
phant Attitudes,  eafily  baffling  the  united 
Efforts  of  their  Authority  to  fupprefs  them- 
To  fupport  this  Charge,  a  Variety  of  Fads 
are  appealed  to.  The  numerous  Severities 
fucceflively  exercifed  in  forty  nine,  they 
alledge  as  undeniable  Proofs  of  the  incor. 
riglble  Obfliaacy    of    their   Youth.      For 

thefc 
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theie  Severities    are    too  publick  and    too 
recent   to  be  doubted   of,  and  the  Crimes 
which  extorted  them  too  flagrant  to  admit 
of  an  Excufe.     If  any  Fxcufe  could  have 
been  made  for  them,  the  *  Vice  Chancellor, 
they  fay,  v/ould  readily  have  been  their  Ad- 
vocate.     But  he  who  fhielded  Alma  Mater 
with  fuch  Courage  and  Skill  from  the  en- 
venomed Shafts   of  Malice  and   Ignorance, 
would  not  oppofe  himfelf  to  the  fuperiour 
Force  of  Truth  3    when  jhe  came    to  the 
Attack,  he  was  inftantly  unmanned  ;  what 
was  Ardour  and  Energy  in  him  before,    at 
Sight   of   her,      diffolved  into   Womanifli 
Complaint.     Who  then  will  prefumc  to  de- 
fend what  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  ?  Who 
will  contend  where   he  was  forced  to   fup- 
plicate  ?    Who    is  fo  partially  fond  of  the 
Univerfity,  as  ftill  to  continue  blind  to  her 
Fault?  ?  If  there  be  any  fuch,  farther  Evi- 
dence is  not  Wanted.     We  can  add  to  this, 

*  Dr.  Chapman^  in  his  Speech  at  the  Inftallation 
of  the  Chancellor, 

C  2  the 
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the  Teftimony  of  one,  who  will  not  furely 
be  fufpecfted  of  bringing  a  falfe  Accufation 
againft  his  Brethren  at  a  Time,  when 
he  had  before  his  Eyes,  and  under  his 
Confideration,  fome  Effeds  of  Calumny, 
the  mofl:  Exemplary  that  Story  has  record- 
ed. When  he  was  making  his  Court  to 
a  Patron,  who  he  knew  w^ould  refent,  in 
the  warmefl:  Manner,  any  unjuft  Afperfions 
upon  a  Society  with  which  he  is  fo  flridtly 
and  fo  honourably  conneded.  * 

But  why  fliould  w^e  reft  our  Caufe  on  any 
^ngle  Authority,  however  unexceptionable, 
when  we  have  the  concurrent  Voices  of  the 
whole  Senate,  all  of  them  fpeaking  the 
fame  Language,  all  of  them  invoking  the 
Aid  and  Interpofition  of  their  new  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  fame  Breath  which  declared 
him  eleded  ?    Had  the  Complaints   againft 

*  See  Mr.  Garnel*s  Dedication  of  his  DIfcourfe 
on  Job,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Caa^- 

the 
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the  Dlfcipline  of  the  Univerfity  been  unjuft, 
they  would  not  have  been  confirmed  by  its 
Senate.      Had  the  Evils  complained  of  been 
any  longer  fupportable,  they  would  not  have 
been  laid  open  upon  this  Occafion.     For  the 
Evidence  of  Men  againil  themfelves  leaves 
no  Doubt  of  their  Guilt.     And   what  elfe 
can    the  Letter   from   the   Senate  to  their 
Chancellor  be   efteemed  ?    The   deplorable 
State  of  the  Univerfity  could  hardly  fail  of 
fuggefting  to  him,  that  either  Prudence  or 
Vigilance  had  been  wanted  in  its  Governors. 
But  who  ever  induflrioufly  unveils  his  De- 
feats,     at    his   firft   Appearance    before    a 
Patron,    to  whofe  Favour  and  Protedion  he 
defires  to  recommend  himfelf,   unlefs  when 
the  leaft  Concealment  of  them  would  un- 
avoidably undo  him  ? 

Thefe  are,  I  think,  the  principal  Reafons 
which  are  brought  to  prove,  that  the  Uni- 
verfity ftands  in  Need  of  a  Reformation  in 
its  Morals  and  Difcipline. 


In 
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In  Anfvver  to  them,  it  is  faid  by  Perfons 
of  a  different  Opinion,  that  notwithftanding 
the  fpecious  Appearance  of  this  Reafoning, 
it  will  not  bear  the  Tefl  of  a  fevere  Ex- 
amination. Many  of  the  Fa6ls  they  allow, 
but  difpute  the  Concluiions  which  de- 
pend upon  them.  They  will  not  even 
grant,  that  the  Teftimony  of  the  Senate, 
though  againft  itfelf,  is  a  fufficient  Decifion 
of  the  Matter  in  debate.  But  the  Reafons 
which  are  urged  for  the  Truth  of  its  Re- 
prefentation  to  the  Chancellor,  they  retort, 
and  infift  upon  them  as  the  Caufe  which 
made  a  Majority  aflent  to  it,  though  con- 
fcious  of  its  Falfliood.  To  unravel  this 
Paradox,  they  tell  you,  that  their  Governors 
are  no  Strangers  to  the  Art  of  coupling 
Things  together,  which  have  no  natural 
Agreement:  and  that  in  Gonfequence  and 
Support  of  this  Art,  they  have  long  pradifed 
with  wonderful  Succefs,  a  political  Maxim 
well  known  in  the  World ;  which  has 
taught  them,  by  odious  Appellations,  to  deter 
fuch  as  might  otherwife  be  hardy  enough 
to  examine  into  their  incoherent  Compo- 

fitions  : 
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fitions :  But  of  all  otliers  of  this  Kind, 
the  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  is  reprefented 
as  their  Mafter-peice. 

The  Working  up  of  the  State  of  the 
Univerfity  into  the  fame  Peice  with  the 
congratulatory  Addref?,  was  an  effectual  Me- 
thod, and  the  only  one,  that  could  have  been 
invented  of  rendring  it  facred.  For  to  have 
arraigned  it  in  fuch  Company,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
and  fo  highly  difrefpedful  ro  the  Chancellor, 
that  nothing  farther  would  have  been  want- 
ing to  prove  him)  who  had  been  guilty  of 
fuch  a  Peice  of  Rudenefs,  a  Friend  to  the 
P cf  JV ,  or  the  P r,  or  per- 
haps Xo  both  3  rather  therefore  than  bear 
the  Ignominy  of  fuch  Imputation?,  many 
fubmitted  to  fee  the  Univerfity  abufed,  and 
what  is  worfe,  they  ioined  in  the  Abufe. 
It  is  urged  indeed  in  their  Behalf,  that  at 
that  Time  they  were  not  fully  apprehen- 
five  of  the  bad  Conlequcnces  of  fo  timid 
a  Condudt.  For  the  Necefiity  of  a  Refor- 
mation always,  they  fay,  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  continue,  the  Cant  of  many  in  the 

Uni- 
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Unlverfity.  And  though  it  feemed  at  this 
Time  more  than  ufually  infiflcd  upon,  and 
more  than  either  Reafon  or  good  Manners 
would  allow  on  i"uch  an  Occafion  j  yet  this 
was  wholly  imputed  to  the  intemperate 
Zeal  of  *  one  Man,  or  the  frothy  turgid 
Eloquence  of  another.  They  forgot  indeed 
that  others,  who  were  out  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  and  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their 
Charadlers,  might  be  apt  to  aflign  it  to  a 
different  Caufe. 

But  if  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  the  ' 
Heads  fl^ould  ufe  fuch  mean  Arts  to  inti- 
midate the  Senate  for  Ends,  not  only  unjuft, 
but  detrimental  to  themfelves,  you  are 
told,  that  they  who  took  the  Lead  in  this 
Affair,  were  but  lately  come  into  Authority^ 
that  they  could  not  therefore,  as  the  Ob- 
jedtion  fuppofes,  be  anfwerable  for  the  paft 
Difcipline  of  the  Univerfity.     But  on  the 

*  The  Sentiments  in  Letters  of  this  Kind  arc 
faid  to  be  didated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  the 
Language  is  the  Orator's  Province. 

contrary, 
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contrary,  great  Reputation  m"ght  be  ac- 
quired, and  great  Rewards  expecfled  from 
Reforming  the  Blunders  of  their  PredecefTors* 
And  Inducements,  fuch  as  thefe,  have 
tempted  Men  in  all  Ages,  and  of  all  Ranks, 
to  mean  Ad:ions,  which  makes  it  lefs  fur- 
prifing  that  they  have  not  at  prefent  intirely 
loft  their  Influence :  Nay,  it  would  have 
been  furprifing  had  they  not  operated  in  the 
Manner  they  did,  as  the  Defign,  however 
iniquitous  in  itfelf,  had  in  it  all  the  Proba- 
bility of  Succefs  that  the  moft  fanguine  Ex- 
pecftations  could  defire. 

For,  as  by  Turning  the  dark  Side  of 
Things,  to  tbofe  they  were  aiming  to  de- 
ceive ;  and  whofe  Zeal  for  the  Good  of  the 
Univerfity  made  them,  in  this  Refped:,  the 
more  liable  to  be  deceived  ;  they  were  fure 
to  convince  them  of  the  Neceflity  of  a  Re- 
formation ;  fo  when  their  Scheme  had  taken 
Effvidl,  and  the  Regulations  were  once  made, 
it  was  an  eafy  Matter  to  withdraw  the  Veil, 
and   open  different  Profpedts  to  their  View. 

D  The 
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The  Oeconomy,  Learning,  and  Morals 
of  the  Univerfity,  might  then  be  placed 
in  their  proper  and  true  Situations  ;  and 
difplayed  in  their  native  Colours.  And  as 
fiich  wonderful  Changes  could  be  attri- 
buted to  nothing,  but  the  fuccefsful  Labours 
of  the  Legiflators  3  what  then  could  re- 
main, but  for  them  to  reap  the  plentiful 
Rewards  of  fo  much  Merit  ?  Bifhopricks, 
Deaneries,  and  Golden  Prebends,  they  fan- 
cied would  be  diftributed  in  Proportion  to 
their  Services ;  and  well  might  they  ftretch 
cv-:^ry  Nerve,  and  pradife  every  (liameful 
Art,  to  enhance  thefe  Services,  and  extend 
them  to  fuch  ample  Meafures. 

But  befides  the  Reafonablenefs  and  Equity 
of  thefe  Ex  peculations,  the  Interefts  of  Reli- 
gion, and  the  State,  without  Doubt,  make 
it  neceflary  they  fhould  not  be  difappointed : 
For  when  they  had  fettled  the  Univerfity 
fo  fecurely,  that  its  future  Management 
might  be  committed  to  Men  of  ordinary 
Capacities,  fuitable  Employment  could  no 
where  be  found,  for  fuch  exalted  Spirits,  till 

they 
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they  were  called  up,  to  Qiine  In  higher 
Senates,  and  higher  Convocations ;  where 
they  might  have  full  Liberty  of  exercifing 
their  law-making  Talents,  and  confering 
frefh  Obligations  on  Mankind.  Intoxicated 
with  fuch  enchanting  Profpeds,  the  Refor- 
mers, and  who  can  blame  them,  ruQied  to 
the  Undertaking,  in  Defiance  of  Truth,  and 
Defpite  of  all  Oppcfition 

But  they  for  the  Oppofers  fay^  from 
Looking  upon  the  Whole,  as  a  deliberate 
Projedl  of  calumniating  the  Univerfity, 
purely  for  the  Reputation,  and  the  Reward 
of  apparently  reforming  it.  They  gracioufly 
allow  Ignorance,  as  well  as  felfidi  Defign, 
its  Share  of  the  Merit.  For  the  Puniih- 
ments  in  forty  nine  might,  they  fay,  do 
fomething  towards  convincing  the  Under- 
flandings  of  thofe  that  inflided  them)  that 
the  Univerfity  was  in  a  wretched  Condition. 
Though  without  examining  into  the  Pro- 
priety of  the  Panilhments,  which  yet  have 
been  thought  far  more  Severe,  than  any 
of  the  reafonable  Ends  of  Punifhment  can 
warrant  j   or  the  Nature  of  the  Offences 

could 
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could  require  :  There  are  others,  who  think 
it  impolTible  to  condemn  the  whole  Univer- 
fiiy  for  five  or  fix  fuch  Examples,  as  fuch 
a  Sentence  would  be  founded  on  a  Kind  of 
Evidence,  which  would  be  regarded  by  no 
fair  Judge,  that  is  not  ignorant  of  the  Pro- 
portion, fuch  a  Part  bears  to  the  Whole  ; 
this  being  in  Effedt,  to  punifh  Men  without 
Evidence,  or  for  Crimes,  which  they  have 
not  committed  :  A  Practice  which  prevails 
in  very  few  Courts  of  Judicature  at  pre- 
fent. 

It  is  acknowledged  indeed,  that  there 
are  nou\  as  there  always  have  been^  fome 
Gentlemen  of  Independent  Fortunes  j  who, 
wanting  Abilities,  or  Inclinations,  to  purfuc 
the  ufeful  Studies  and  Amufements  of  the 
Place,  in  Spite  of  the  bed:  Laws,  and 
what  is  of  more  Confequence,  in  Spite  of 
the  befl:  Execution  of  them,  will  break  out 
into  foolifh  Extravagancies. 

But  this  is  by  no  Means  general,  even 
amongft  them  :  On  the  contrary,  Numbers 
of  prefent,  and  very  recent  Examples  might 

b€ 
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be  produced  j  where  the  Behaviour,  nnd 
Improvements,  of  young  Gentlcnien  of  the 
firft  Rank  an^  Fortune,  in  every  Refped-, 
deferve   the   highell  Applaufe  j    and    could 

not  fail,  were  they  fairly  attended  to,  of 
doing  folid  Credit  to  the  Difcipline  of  the 
Univerfity. 

And  in  general  they  are  fo  far  from 
owning,  that  Learning  declines,  or  Vice 
gains  Ground  in  the  Univerfity,  that  they 
firenuoufly  maintain  the  contrary  is  evident 
to  all  impartial  and  careful  Obfervers.  For 
though  the  Irregularities  complained  of, 
were  peculiar  to  the  prefent  Times,  as  they 
are  not,  yet  they  would  be  abundantly  atton- 
ed  for,  by  Reformations  of  various  other 
Kinds.  There  was  a  Time,  when  the 
grofleft  Epicurifm  was  reckoned  a  prin- 
cipal Enjoym.ent  of  Life  ;  and  if  this  talfe 
Tafle  has  been  corrected  in  the  Univerfity, 
fomewhat  later  than  ordinary  ;  or  if  even 
yet,  fome  Veftiges  of  it  are  feen,  it  will  not 
be  wondered  at,  by  thofe  who  refled,  that 
confiderable  Benefadions  have,  by  their 
Donors,  been  appropriated  to  luxurious 
Ufes. 

But 
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But  though  Intemperance  has  thefe  In- 
couragementSj  yet  Modefly  and  Sobriety, 
in  a  few  Years,  have  made  a  fwift  Progrefs 
amongft  all  Orders. 

The  Money,  which  by  one  Part  of  the 
Univerfity,  was  formerly  fpent  in  midnight 
Drinkings,  to  the  Ruin  of  their  Health  and 
Conftitutions,  is  now  employed  in  Securing 
themfelves  againft  thofe  Complaints,  to 
which  a  by  fedentary  and  ftudious  Courfe  of 
Life,  they  are  particularly  expofed.  And  the 
Expences  of  the  Students,  which  after  the 
Example  of  their  Leaders,  were  laid  out  to 
much  the  fame  Purpofes,  are  now  diverted 
to  a  different  Chanel.  A  Tafte  for  Mufick, 
modern  Languages,  and  other  the  polite 
Entertainments  of  the  Gentleman,  have 
fucceeded  to  Clubs,  and  Bacchanalian 
Routs, 

Thefe  Accomplifliments  are  not,  indeed, 
to  be  had  at  the  fame  eafy  Rate  with  Ale 
and  Tobacco 'j  and  this  has   furnifhed  frefii 

Matter 
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Matter  of  general   Complaint,    agalnft   the 
Expences   of  the  Univerfity.     But  we    are 
perfuaded,  that  Parents,  who  are  not  them- 
i'elves  dcfiitute  of  all  Tafte,  and  whofe  For- 
tunes will  admit  of  fuch  Expences,    cannot 
think  they  are   employed    to    no   Purpofe. 
If  any  are  of  a  different  Opinion,   they  may 
cafily  prevent  them  ;  for  thefe  are  not  the 
Eflentials,  but  the  Ornaments  of  an  Acade- 
mical Education.     And  as   to  the  necelfary 
Expences,  as   far  as  the    general  Improve- 
ments in   Drcfs  and  Urbanity,  will   allow, 
they    are    rather     diminiflied    than     aug- 
mented, by   a  narrower  Infpedion  into  old 
prefcriptive  Perquifites,     and  the  other  Parts 
of  Oeconomy,  than  the  indolent  Difpofition 
of   former  Times  would   permit  them   to 
make. 

And  as  to  Learning,  they  challenge  the 
Reformers  to  inllance  any  Period,  when  its 
different  Branches  were  in  a  more  flourifhing 
Condition :  Mathematicks,  and  Natural 
Philofophy,  are  fo  generally,  and  fo  exadly 
underflood,  that  more  than  twenty  in  every 
Year,  of  the  Candidates  for  a  Batchelor  of 
Arts  Degree,  are  able   to  demonflrate  the 

prin- 
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principal  Propofitions  in  the  Principia  ;  and 
inofl:  other  Books  of  the  firft  Character  on 
thofe  Siibjeds.  Nay,  feveral  of  this  Num- 
ber, they  te!l  you,  are  no  Strangers  to  the 
higher  Geometry,  and  the  more  difficult  Parts 
of  the  Mathematicks :  And  others,  who  are 
not  of  this  Number,  are  vet  well  acquainted 
with  the  Experiments  and  Appearances  in 
natural  Science. 

In  Morahty,  Metaphyiicks,  and  Natural 
Religion,  the  Authors,  whofe  Notions 
are  the  moft  Accurate,  and  Intelli  gible 
are  generally  read,  and  well  underftood  by 
many,  before  they  are  admitted  to  this 
Degree.  Logic,  they  allow,  to  be  at  pre- 
fent,  rather  more  negleded  than  it  deferves  3 
as  Men  but  too  commonly  run  into  op- 
pofite  Extremes ;  but  the  Error,  they  fay, 
begins  to  be  perceived,  and  will  probably  be 
of  no  long  Duration. 

And  as  this  Progrefs  in  Academical  Li- 
terature, is  to  be  made  in  a  little  more  than 
three  Years  i  it  is  a  firong  Proof y  that  the 
Students  in  Arts,  who  are  much  the 
greateft  Number,  had  they  no  other  Em- 
ploy, 
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ployment,  could  not,  in  general,  fpend  their 
Time  either  vicioufly,  idly,  or  unprofitably. 
But  at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  Sciences 
are  thus  fuccefsfully  ftudied,  ancient  and 
modern  Languages  are  not  negledied.  It  is 
no  unufual  Thing,  for  the  fame  Perfons 
to  be  eminently  fkilfal  in  both.  And 
many,  who  cannot  endure  the  intenfe  Ap- 
plication required  in  the  Sciences,  fludy 
Languages  with  Pleafure  and  Improvement. 
But,  as  in  thefe  there  are  no  publick  and 
general  Examinations,  it  cannot,  with  fo 
much  Certainty  be  known,  whether  they 
are  better  or  worfe  underftood,  than  they 
formerly  have  been.  Improvements,  one 
would  imagine,  were  hardly  to  be  expected  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge, 
from  the  Productions,  with  which  the 
World  has  of  late  been  favoured  by  that 
learned  Body,  there  is  ReafDn  to  think,  that 
ancient,  and  critical  Learning,  are  cultivated 
v/ith  remarkable  Succcfs.  For  if  we  may 
believe  Longinus,  a  Skill  in  this  Kind  of 
Literature, 

K  noA^ 
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nOAAHS   E^ri  HEIPHS  TEAEHTANON 
EHirrENHMA: 

Is  the  lafefl  Offspring  of  long  Experience  j  and 
yet,  fome  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
very  early  In  Life,  and  in  their  very  firft 
EfTays,  have  fliown  themfelves  formidable 
Rivals  to  the  mofl  veteran  Criticks. 

And  in  general,  whoever  confiders  the 
Performances,  which,  of  late,  have  been 
written  by  Gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  will 
not  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  the  Authors 
or  them,  either  fpend  their  own  Time  idly, 
or  'are  likely  to  fufFer  Idlenefs,  in  thofe 
that  are  under  their  Direction.  But  it  is 
our  Misfortune,  fay  thefe  Advocates  fpr 
tlie  Univerfity,  that  many,  both  of  our 
own  Members,  and  in  the  World,  for 
different  Ends  indeed,  are  very  fond  of 
drawing  general  Conclufions,  from  a  few 
accidental  Fads.  If  a  Window  or  two  be 
broken,  once  or  twice  in  a  Year,  the 
Noife  of  it  files  diredly  thro*  the  Kingdom ; 
and  more  than  one  Half  of  thofe  who  hear 
it,    inflantly  cry  out,    that  all  Difcipline, 

and 
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and  Decorum  in  the  Univerfity  are  abfo- 
lutely  at  an  End.  Whilft  the  filent  Watch- 
ings  of  its  Midnight  Students,  and  the. 
judicious  Management  of  its  Honours,  which 
can  infpire  into  their  young  Breafts  fo  no- 
ble a  Spirit  of  indu {prions  Ambition,  pafs 
unpraifed  and  unregarded.  * 

The  two  Parties,  who  favoured  me  with 
thefe  oppofite  Sentiments,  I  hope,  will 
both  of  them  find,    that  I  have  here  given  a 


*  Refledlng  on  this  Account  of  the  Univer- 
fity, I  wondered  that  no  Notice  fhould  be  taken 
of  their  Poets  ;  as  fome  Peices  of  the  Elegiac, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  Knids,  from  Cambridge, 
have  lately  been  v/ell  received  by  the  Publick. 
But  I  fuppofe,  they  either  proceed  on  Horace's 
Maxim,  Poet  a  nafcitur  non  fit -,  and,  if  fo,  the 
Difcipline  of  the  Univerfity  can  clairn  no  Share 
-in  the  Merit  of  thefe  Performances  ;  Or  t\^Q 
their  Authors  muft  have  been  amongft  the 
Reformers  •,  for  they  are  very  fparing  of  their 
Allotments  of  Genius,  as  well  as  Honejlyi  to  that 
whole  Party. 

i    , 

faith- 
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faithful  Copy  of  their  [refpeSlive  Opinions, 
My  other  Readers  may  perhaps  think,  that 
I  fhould  have  done  no  DifTervice  to  cne  of 
them,  had  I  foftened  the  Severity  of  their 
Cenfures;  as  they  may  proceed  from  the 
Rage  of  difappointed  Oppolition,  as  well  as 
from  the  pretended  Injuries  they  fo  warmly 
complain  of  But  be  this  as  it  will,  all  I 
pretend  to,  is  to  fum  up  the  Evidence  on 
both  Sides  of  the  Caufe,  whilft  others  are 
left  to  pafs  Sentence  upon  its  Merits  j  which 
I  need  not  however  defire  them  to  fufpend, 
till  they  have  heard  what  remains  to  be  faid 
on  the  other  Points  in  difpute. 

With  thefe  preparatory  Help?,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  Propriety  of  the 
prefent  Regulations.  But  as  this  mufh  de- 
pend upon  the  State  of  the  Univeriity, 
which  we  have  not  however  ourfelves  pre- 
fumed  to  fettle  ;  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
argue  upon  the  two  different  Opinions  in 
their  Turn. 

And 
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And  firfl:,    let  us  fuppofe,    wirii  the  Re- 
formers, that  fome  Kind  of  Regulations  are 
wanted.    Upon  this  Pofition,   there  is  ftrong 
Prefumption,     that    the   Laws   in     difpute 
are   well   calculated    to    correct     the   Evils 
complained  of  ;     as  they  were  contrived  by 
thofe,      whom   fuperior    IVIerit   has    raifed 
to  the  mod  eminent  Stations  in  the  Univer- 
fity  ;    where   they  have  had  the  faireft  Op- 
portunity of  obferving  the  true  Nature  of 
the  Diftempers,  for   which  they  undertake 
to  prefcribe.     And  who,    befides   the  Ad- 
vantage of  their  own  Abilities  and  Experi- 
ence,   have  been  affifted  by  Perfons  of  the 
firfl:  Charadler  in  the  Nation,    long  vcrfed  in 
the  Arts  of   Government   and   Legiflation. 
Agreeable  to  what    we  are   led   to   exped: 
from   the    eftabliflied  Reputation   of    their 
Authors,    we  find    the  Regulations  them-« 
felves. 

They  exadly  defcribe  the  reigning  Faults, 
againfl:  which  they  are  aimed,  fo  as  to  leave 
no  Room  for  evafive  Diftindions.  By  aicer- 
Itaining  the  Penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  each 

Fault, 
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Fault,  they  efFe(^ually  guard  againfl  all 
Arbitary  and  unequal  Proceedings.  And  the 
Penalties  are  fuch,  as  may  reafonably  be 
expedled,  to  give  Weight  and  Efficacy  to 
their  Laws.  Thefe,  if  not  the  only  Pro- 
perties of  good  Laws,  are  by  far  the  mod 
Important ;  and  Laws,  that  have  thefe  Pro- 
perties, ought  by  no  Means  to  be  rejected, 
where  they  are  fo  much  wanted,  as  in  the 
Univerfity. 

To  the  prefumptive  Parts  of  this  Argu- 
ment, others  of  the  like  Nature  are  op- 
pofed.  The  Manner  of  conducting  thefe 
Regulations  quite  through  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  the  End,  is  faid  to  be  very  excep- 
tionable: In  a  Cafe  of  this  Importance,  it 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  the  Reformers, 
had  the  Intereil:  of  the  Univerfity  really 
at  Heart ;  that  the  Sentiments  of  Tutors  and 
Deans  of  Colleges  would  have  been  taken, 
as  their  Situation  and  intimate  Connexion 
with  the  young  Students,  make  them  the 
beft  Judges  of  thofe  Fadts,  on  which  fuch 
Kind  of  Regulations  ought  to  proceed. 

But 
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But  inftead  of  this,  they  were  never  once 
confulted,  till  after  the  Laws  had  been 
made,  revifed  by  the  Chancellor,  and  were 
fent  down  to  the  publick  Body  of  the 
Senate:  Till  they  found  themfelves  under 
the  mod  difagreeable  Neceffity,  either  of 
voting  for  what  they  could  not  approve,  or 
elfe  of  apparently  oppofing  the  Man  they 
"were  the  mofl  inclined  to  oblige,  their 
Chancellor  j  of  whole  AfFedtion  for  the  Uni- 
verfity,  they  had  the  ftrongeft  Aflurance  ; 
and  whofe  Inclinations  they  could  not, 
without  the  utmoft  Reludance,  refufe  to 
comply  with.  And  this,  notwithllanding, 
they  conceived  his  Con  fent  had  been  pro- 
cured by  Mifreprefentation  j  and  tho'  they 
faw  themfelves  provoked  by  the  mod  Inju- 
rious Treatment. 

For  after  many  of  them  had  laboured, 
with  fo  much  Succefs,  to  remove  real  Com- 
plaints, promote  real  Learning,  and  good 
Manners,  by  a  diligent  Examination  into 
perplexed  Accounts,  and  by  conftant  Lec- 
tures in  every  Part  of  Knowledge  i  to  have 
the    Pains   they   had    taken,    fcandaloufly 

mif- 
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mifreprefented,  by  thofe,  who  are  every  way 
iinqualiiied  to  have  made  the  lead  of  thefe 
Improvements,  is  a  Provocation,  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  irritate  the  mildefl  and  mofl  for- 
giving Tempers. 

But  their  Refentments,  when  the  moft 
in  flamed,  were  ever  direded  towards  their 
proper  Objeds.  They  always  approved  of 
ev^^ry  Part  of  their  Chancellor^  Conduct  in 
this  Affair ;  they  had  the  moft  grateful 
Sentiments  of  the  Obhgations  they  were  un- 
der to  him  J  and  it  was  not  the  leafl:  of  their 
Mortifications,  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  exprefs  them,  in  that  *  general  and  pub- 
lick  Manner  they  delired. 

*  One  of  the  Demagogues  carried  up  a  Grace, 
in  which  it  was  moved,  that  the  Chancellor 
fhould  be  thanked  by  the  Senate,  for  the  af- 
fedionate  Regard  he  had  fhown  for  the  Uni ver- 
ity  on   this  Occafion.      The  Vice  Chancellor, 

Dr.  K- ^,  did  condefcend,  as  they  are  p'eafed 

to  exprefs  themfelves,  to  lay  it  before  that  Capui, 
where  it  was  ftopt  by  a  ftaunch  Friend   to  the 

Orders. 

But 
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But  fliould  the  Guardians  of  the  Univer- 
fity,    like  the  Guardians  in  Plato's  Repub- 
lick,  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  certain  Quantity 
df  Gold  infufed  into  their  Compofition,    as 
ibon  as   their  Authority  commences  ;     and 
fliould  the)?-  farther  be  allowed  to  be  rightly 
informed  of  the  State  of  their  Government, 
as  far  as  bare  Fad:s  are  concerned  j    yet  are 
tliere  fome  Things,  in  which  it  is  not  im- 
probable, their  Opinions  may  be  too  much 
under  the  Influence  of  their  Imaginations. 
For  from  whatever  Caufe  it  proceeds,  many 
Things,  innocent  in  themfelves,  are  looked 
upon  by  old  Men,  as  the  fureft  Marks  of 
corrupt  and  degenerate  Manners.       But  this 
Frailty,    though   in  fome  Degree  the  com- 
mon Lot  of  old  Age  ;  yet  they,    whofe  Ac- 
quaintance  with  the   different  Cufloms   of 
Mankind  is  the   mod  narrow  and  contrac- 
ted,   are  above  all  others  the  mod  fubjedt 
to   it.       By   a   Life    fequcflred   from   the 
World,  and  fpent  within    the  Precinds  of 
a    College,     Men    frequently   acquire  this 
F  Quality 
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Quality  of  old  Age,  long  before  they  have 
any  Claim  to  the  reft. 

For  Ihould  its  other  Symptoms  advance 
in  the  fame  Pace,  Age  in  the  World  and 
the  Univerlity,  fnufl  be  computed  by  very 
different  Meafures  ;  and  Men  who  had 
fcarce  reached  the  twentieth  Year  from 
their  Admiffion,  would  be  found  to  vie 
with  the  long-lived  Grecian  Sage.  But  it 
may  be  faid,  that  their  enlarged  Experience, 
who  had  the  Revifal  of  the  new  Laws,  is 
a  fufficient  Guard  againft  the  Defers  which 
might  arife  from  the  narrow  Prejudices  of 
the  original  Compilers.  And  it  is  readily 
acknowledged,  that  very  great  Improve- 
ments were  made  by  this  Revifal  :  But  as 
the  Revifors  had  their  Information  only  by 
Report,  and  many  of  them  were  not  im- 
mediately concerned,  to  fuppofe  them 
unwilling  to  make  every  Alteration  that 
might  be  wanted,  can  be  no  Refledion  upon 
their  Judgments. 

But 
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But  to  leave  thefe  prefumptlve  Proba- 
bilities for  Arguments  more  dired:  j  kt  us 
confider  fome  of  the  Regulations  themfelves; 
And  as  thofe  that  regard  Drefs,  fland 
firft  in  Order,  we  will  begin  with  them. 
To  intirely  prohibit  Lace  in  the  Univeility, 
may  be  expedient,  if  it  be  reafonable  to 
debar  fome  of  its  Members  from  Expen- 
ces,  which  their  Fortunes  will  admit  of; 
left  others,  by  their  Example,  fhould  be 
-  tempted  to  Extravagancies.  But  how  fhall 
r  we  reconcile  it  to  Common  Senfe,  that 
.  they,  who  are  prohibited  from  wearing 
Lace  upon  one  Part  of  their  Drefs,  fliould 
be  compelled  to  wear  it  upon  another  ? 
And  why,  of  all  others,  muft  this  be  their 
Academical  Habits  ?  All  Compulfion  that 
is  only  neceflary  to  gratify  the  Humour 
of  thofe  in  Power,  is  unreafonable  in  itfelf. 
And  in  what  other  Refped  can  it  he  ne- 
ceflliry,  to  load  a  Fellow-Commoner  with 
twenty  or  thirty  Yards  of  Lace?  Is  it  to 
diftinguifh  him  from  others  of  a  different 
Rank?   That   Diflindion  might  furely  be 

F  2  con- 
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contrived  at  a  much  eafier  and  lefs  expenfive 
Jlate, 

But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  Inquire  for 
the  Reafon  of  this  Law,    in  its  Utility  it 
may  be  purely  a  Matter  oF  Ornament^    in 
which  only  Tafte  is  concerned.     Be  it  {o. 
But  mufi:  it  not  make  one  laugh,   that  they 
who  are  fliocked  at  the  Shade  of  a  primary 
Colour,  and   cannot    bear    to  fee  the  leaft 
Speck  of  Lace  on  a  Coat  or  a  Waiftcoat, 
lliould  oblige  a  Fellow- Commoner  to  bla- 
zon  twenty   or   thirty  Yards  on  a  purple 
Gown  ?  Or  is  it  a  Matter  of  fufficient  Con- 
fequence,    to   embroil  a  whole  Univerfity 
about  ?    How  whimfical  a  Thing  is  Tafle  ! 
What  flrange  Work  doth  it  -make,    when 
promoted  to  the  Office  of  Legiflation  !   But 
if  it  be  fo  inconliftent   with  itfelf  in   the 
fame  Man's  Perfon,  what  are  we  to  expeft 
from   it    in    different   Perfons  ?    Need    we 
wonder,    that  one  Man  would  prohibit  his 
Scholars  from  Tying  their  Hair,  becaufe  it 
gives  them  a  military  Look  ?    Another,  be- 
fgufe  jt  gives   them  an  effeminate   One? 

Tha^ 
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That  this  Man's  Averfion  (hould  be  Scarlet, 
whilft  another  thinks  every  Colour  lup- 
portable  but  the  pale  Violet  ? 

Put  this  Variety  of  Opinions  muft  how- 
ever be  confeiTed,  has  prevented  a  World  of 
Abfurdity  ^    as   it  has  been  the  Means   of 
Leaving  the  Laws,  which  relate  to  Colours 
and  Drefs,   more  indeterminate  and  lax  than 
they  otherwife    would   have  been.    And  it 
is  to  be  wiflied,  it  had  had  the  fame  Effe3: 
in  fome  others,    that  are  much  more  Im- 
portant.    To  mention  only  one  of  them. 
The  Law  which  forbids  Riding,    to  all  un- 
der the  Degree  of  M.  A.    or  other  Degrees 
of  the  fame  Rank,  wants,  it  is  faid,  fome 
Latitude  of  the  like  Nature.     For  the  Con- 
fcquences  of  this  Law,  as   it   now   flands, 
are  upon  all  Suppofitions  likely  to  be  very 
pernicious.   For^  if  it  be  not  obferved,   the 
Contempt   it  muft  bring  upon  all  Autho- 
rity,   will    certainly   be  prejudicial    to  the 
Difcipline  of  the  Univerlity  :    And  this  is 
no  improbable  Suppofition  5     as  it  hardly 
can  be  exped^ed,  that  Men  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty  Years  of  Age,  every  Time  their 

Bufi- 
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Bufinefs  or  Inclination  leads  them  to  take 
a  Ride,  fhould  fubmit  to  beg  this  Favour 
from  the  Courtefy  of  another  j  efpecially, 
as  no  great  Caution  or  Art  can  be  wanted  to 
avoid  a  Difcovery,  fliould  they  negledl  to 
procure  a  legal  Permiflion. 

But  Example  is  of  a  contagious  Quality, 
and  may  foon  catch  amongft  others,  who 
at  firft,  are  more  likely  to  brook  fo  confide- 
rable  a  Diminution  of  their  Liberty.  It  is 
not  however  very  material,  whether  thefe 
ConjvCdures  be  probable  or  not,  as  the 
Confequences  of  this  Law  are  not  likely  to 
be  lefs  hurtful,  fhould  it  happen  to  have 
its  due  Force.  For  the  Fault  it  is  intended 
to  correvfl,  is  fo  far  from  being  General, 
that  the  greater  Part  of  Under  Graduates 
are  already  too  Sedentary,  as  is  evident  from 
the  low  Spirits,  and  valetudinary  Conftitu- 
tions,  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  among  (I 
thofe  who  re(ide  in  the  Univerfity  after 
^their  Degrees.  The  Students  therefore 
fhould  rather  be  incouraged  to  ufe  more 
Exercife,  than  difcouraged  from  ufing  fo 
much ;  as  every  fuch  Dilcouragement,  muft 

con- 
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contribute  to  Incrcafe  iheir  vapourlfh  Com- 
plaints, gnd  be  in  Danger  of  making  them 
a  Burden  to  Themfclves  and  the  Publick. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
Law  will  reftrain  only  fuch  as  would  abufe 
their  Liberty.  He  muft  be  very  ignorant 
©f  the  Temper  of  Youth,  and,  indeed,  of 
Mankind  in  general,  who  can  make  fuch  a 
Suppofition. 

Nor  is  it  more  plaufiblc,  that  there  are 
Exercifes  enough,  befides  Riding,  which  may 
ferve  all  its  ufeful  Purpofes.  For  fome  of  thefe 
are  prohibited  by  the  new  Laws ;  and  it 
would  be  very  ft  range,  if  a  Part  ftiould 
prove  fjfficient  to  do,  what  has  hitherto  not 
been  done  by  the  Whole. 

This,  and  much  more  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  has  been  objected  to  the  Regulations 
about  Exercife  and  Drefs,  which  the  Rea- 
der will  excufe  my  omitting,  as  he  miy 
perhaps  think  too  much  has  already  been  faid 
upon  this  Subject. 

But 
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But  the    Articles   which  have  been  the 
moft  loudly  exclaimed  againft,  are  thofe  that 
feem  the  leall  liable  to  Exception.       For 
who  could  have  expedled,    that  a   Society 
chiefly  made  up  of  Divines,  {hould  refufe  to 
ena6l  penal    Laws   for  the   SuppreiTion   of 
Riots,    Gaming  and   other  Vices  of  a  ftill 
groffer  Kind  ?    This,  one    would  imagine, 
is  too  extravagant  a  Condudt  to  be  imputed 
to  the  blind  undiilinguifhing  Spirit  of  Op- 
pofition  ;  and  it  is  apt  in  Spite  of  Inclina- 
tion to  create   fome  Sufpicions,  that  there 
muft   be   at  the  Bottom,    fuch  a  general 
Corruption  of  Manners,    as   the  Governors 
of  the  Univerflty  might  well  declare,  that 
were  unable  to  contend  with.    Upon  hinting 
the fe  Sufpicions,  and  inquiring  into  the  Rea- 
fbns  of  fo  ftrenuous  an  Oppofition  to  Laws 
of  this  Nature  j  I  was  told  they  were  already 
in  Force,  and  that  whenever  any  Perfons  had 
been  convicted  of  breaking  them   before  the 
proper  Judges,  they  were  puniflied,   as  the 
Examples  \n  forty  nine  will  witnefs,  in  the 
Manner  thefe  Laws  prefcribed.     Had  there 

been 
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been  no  fuch  Laws  in  the  UniveiTity,  they 
acknowledge  my  Sufpicions  would  have  had 
but  too  plaufible  a  Culour :  But  as  it  is,  they 
afiert  with  great  Indignation,  that  the  moft 
flagrant  Injury  has  been  done,  either  to  the 
prefent  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Me- 
mory of  their  PredecefTors. 

As  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Univerfity  muft  neceflarily  conclude,  either 
that  no  fuch  Laws,  as  are  lately  pafTed, 
have  ever  been  in  Force,  or  if  they  were, 
that  they  are  now  grown  obfolete,  by  the 
Corruption  of  thofe  who  are  intrufted  with 
their  Execution.  All  Civil  Governments, 
they  acknowledge,  are  obliged  to  make 
Changes  in  their  Laws  j  but  thefe  Changes 
bring  no  unjuft  Scandal,  either  upon  their 
former  Governours,  or  the  prefent  Subjeds 
in  thefe  Governments.  Whereas  new  Laws 
made  in  the  Univerfity,  againft  Vice  and 
Immorality,  without  taking  Notice  of  them 
already  in  Being,  muft,  as  has  been  faid, 
make  them,  who  are  unaquainted  with  i:, 
conclude,    either  that    there    are  no   fuch 
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Laws,  or  that  Vice  pleads  Impunity  by  Prc- 
fcription  :  And  as  this,  were  it  true,  would 
make  the  Univerfity  juftly  odious  in  the 
Eyes  of  the  Nation,  how  much  they  have 
to  anfwer  for,  who,  by  ading  upon  weak 
or  wicked  Principles,  have  fixed  this 
Scandal  upon  it,  though  clear  of  the 
Guilt. 

The  Advocates  of  the  new  Laws  fay,  in 
Anfwer  to  this  violent  Accufation,  That 
notwithftanding  the  Univerfity  had  Laws 
agalnft  the  Vices  above  mentioned,  yet 
many,  to  whofe  Opinions  the  utmoft  Regard 
is  due,  made  great  Complaints  againfl  its 
Difcipline ;  fomething  was  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  be  done,  that  Opinions  fo  difadvan- 
tageous  to  it  might  be  removed.  But  the 
Oppofition,  far  from  being  foftencd  by  this 
Account  of  the  Matter,  fay,  it  is  no  Won- 
der this  Opinion  jQiould  be  entertained, 
after  fo  much  Pains  had  been  taken  to 
inculcate  it,  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make 
a  Merit  of  having  It  thought,  that  in  their 
frailer  Years  they  had  efcaped  without  a 

Taint, 
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Taint,  amidfl  fo  general  an  Infedlion  ;  and 
in  their  maturer  Age  expeded  to  be  boun- 
tifully rewarded  for  labouring  to  reform 
Irregularities,  whole  Exiftence  is  only  in 
their  Imaginations.  For  as  to  what  they 
pretend  about  Removing  the  Prejudices  en- 
tertained againft  the  Univerfity  j  this  De- 
fign,  they  fay,  is  of  a  Piece  with  all  the 
Reft  of  their  Condudl ;  fo  full  of  Abfurdity, 
that  it  muft  needs  have  a  contrary  Effedl  to 
what  it  aims  at,  and  eftablifli  what  it 
pretends  to  remove.  As  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  the  Univerfity  would  make  fuch  pre- 
cautionary Laws,  after  having  for  fo  many 
Ages  found  them  unneceffary. 

But  what  is  ftill  worfc,  whllft  the  paft 
and  prefent  Charader  of  the  Univerfity  is 
thus  traduced,  and  wantonly  made  a  Vidim 
to  Opinions,  which  would  eafily  have  been 
changed  by  better  Information  j  its  future 
Reputation  is  by  no  Means  fecured.  For 
they  who  are  thus  taught  to  believe,  that 
the  Notions  they  have  hitherto  had  of  it  are 
true,  will  not  very  readily  change  them 
G  2  with- 
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without  better  Reafons  than' thefe  Regula- 
tions. They  know,  that  Cuftoms  grown 
Inveterate  are  not  to  be  broken  merely 
by  declaring  them  illegal  :  Laws  are  of 
little  Force,  if  they  be  not  itrenuoufly 
executed. 

It  will  therefore  be  natural  for  them 
to  afk,  what  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  executive  Powers  of  the  Uni- 
verfuy  ?  And  whether  in  it,  as  well  as 
in  other  Places,  fome  Part  of  the  Com- 
plaint does  not  arife  from  a  negligent  Exe- 
cution ?  If  it  does.  What  Care  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  this  for  the  future  ?  And 
this  will  be  the  more  infifled  upon,  from 
what  has  already  happened,  iince  the  new 
Laws  were  made.  For  though  they  are 
declared  to  be  of  immediate  Obligation,  yet 
one  *  of  them,  they  fay,  has  been  conftantly 

*  The  Sixth  Order,  which  enjoins  Perfons  in 
Statu  Pupiliariy  conftantly  attend  St.  Mary's 
Phufch. 
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broken  In  the  Prefence  of  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor, the  Heads  of  Houfes,  and  the  other  Of- 
ficers, and  yet  no  Penalty  inflicted  on  the 
Offenders. 

To  thefe  Queries  it  is  replied,  that  though 
nothing  has  been  yet  done  to  fecure  the 
Execution  of  the  new  Laws,  it  does  not 
from  thence  follow,  that  nothing  was  in- 
tended.  They  did  not,  they  fav,  propofe 
the  prefent  as  a  compleat  Body  cf  Regula- 
tions, but  defigned  by  wary  Steps,  and  after 
mature  Deliberation,  to  make  fuch  other 
Improvements  as  fhould  be  found  practi- 
cable and  expedient.  But  the  Obilinacy 
and  Ingratitude  of  their  Oppofers  have  now 
taught  them  to  turn  their  Thoughts  to 
different  Purpofes.  Of  thefe  Qualities  they 
warmly  complain,  and  in  their  Turn, 
charge  their  Oppofers  with  Principles  more 
blameable,  if  poffible,  than  thofe  which  they 
themfelves  have  been  accufed  of.  To  fub- 
mit  his  Opinions  to  their  united  Judgment, 
who  fuggcfted  fome  of  the  Regulations,  and 
approved  of  all  the  refl,  can,  they  fay,  do 

dif- 
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difcredit  to  no  iingle  Perfon  j  as  the  "beft 
Evidence  he  can  have,  muft  leave  in  the 
Mind  of  every  modefl  Man  a  fufficient  Dif- 
fidence, when  he  has  the  Misfortune  to 
diflent  from  fuch  great  Authorities. 

But  the  Oppofition,  far  from  conducing 
themfelves  in  this  Manner,  pertinacioufly 
adhered  to  Opinions,  which  at  befl  can  but 
be  problematical  j  when  they  muft  be  con- 
fcious,  that  their  Behaviour  would  bring  the 
Worft  of  Confequences  to  themfelves  and 
the  Univerfity.  When,  indeed,  all  they 
could  propofe,  mufl  only  be  to  convince 
their  Patrons  and  Protedors,  that  they  both 
defpifed  their  Favours  themfelves,  and  would 
do  their  utmoft  to  prevent  odiers  from  en- 
joying them.  For  to  what  elfe  can  their 
Spleen  be  imputed  ?  Had  they  paid  any 
Regard  to  their  Chancellor ;  had  they  not 
intended  openly  to  affront  him,  they  would 
not  have  treated  the  Laws  he  recommend- 
ed to  them,  in  fo  contemptuous  a  Man- 
ner. 

And 
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And  if  they  had  not  been  Enemies,  both 
to  the  Nation  and  the  Univerfity,  they 
never  could  have  been  fo  notorioufly  want- 
ing in  Refped:  to  him,  who  fo  zealoufly 
labours  for  the  Intereft  of  them  both. 
Whatever  their  Profeffions  may  be,  or  how- 
ever artfully  they  may  cloke  their  true 
Principles,  Difloyalty  and  Difaffe(5tion,  ever 
ready  to  break  out,  when  they  have  an  Op- 
portunity of  doing  Harm,  muft  be  at  the 
Bottom.  Not  content  with  embroiling 
the  Nation,  or  chagrin'd  at  its  Difappoint- 
ment,  the  fubtil,  reftlefs  Spirit  of  Jacobltifm 
of  late,  has  employed  all  its  Force  in  the 
Univerfities ;  fenfible  that  thofe  Founda- 
I  tions  of  Education,  if  they  be  once  tho- 
roughly corrupted,  will  diffiife  its  Influence 
through  the  Land. 

This  Accufation,  fay  the  Oppofers,  has 
indeed  had  its  Effetft,  and  has  execated  the 
Part  that  was  affigned  it,  with  all  the  Suc- 
cefs  that  could  be  defired  :  Numbers  were 
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fii-htened  into  Meafurcs  they  detefled,    and 
s-MaJority  in  the E?2d  obtained. 

But  its  very  Succefs  proves  it  to  be  un- 
juft.  For  real  Jacobites  would  not  fo 
eafily  have  been  terrified  at  the  Name  :  And 
it  is  impolitick,  as  well  as  unjuft^  cal- 
culated, like  every  Thing  elfe  the  Regu- 
lators have  done,  to  promote  their  own 
Intereft,  at  the  Expence  of  the  King, 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  Univerfity.  For 
y  a  cob  it  if m  and  the  Pretender  are  dangerous 
Machines^  and  though  they  may,  on  ibme 
Occafions,  be  introduced,  to  extricate  us 
out  of  Difficulties,  which  human  Wit  and 
human  Reafon  cannot  furmount ;  yet  are 
they  not  to  be  fetched  in  on  every  fuch 
Occafion,  and  by  every  bungling  Artifl. 
For  then,  indeed,  the  Reformers  would 
have  the  fairefl  Claim  to  their  Affiftance- 
But  they  are  only  to  be  trufted  in  judicious 
Hands,  and  to  be  introduced  with  the  ut- 
moft  Caution, 

For 
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For  (liould  every  petty  Tyrant  of  a  Col- 
lege, think  himfelf  at  Liberty  to  play  them 
on  the  Univerfity,  whenever  he  has  a  paul- 
try  Job  to  carry  ;  however  zealous  he  might 
feem  for  the  Intereft  of  the  prefent  Eftabliili- 
ment,  and  the  Chancellor,  he  certainly 
would  do  irreparable  Dillervice  to  them  both. 
For  when  Men  are  thus  expofed  on  all  Oc- 
cafions  to  the  Infamy  and  Difad vantage  of 
Jacobitifm,  it  would  not  be  wonderful,  if 
fome  of  them  in  the  End,  by  fuch  unjuft 
Sufferings,  (hould  be  driven  to  the  Guilt  of  it. 
For  rhey  who  are  deprived,  both  of  the  Re- 
putation and  the  Incouragements  due  to 
good  Subjeds,  mud  have  fteadier  Principles 
and  more  generous  Sentiments,  than  many 
of  the  Reformers  can  pretend  to,  if  they 
preferve  their  Allegiance. 

In  fuch  a  Situation,  the  Reformers  are 
fenfible  many,  by  repeated  Injuries,  may  be 
made  what  they  have  been  reprcfented  : 
They  perceive  this,  and  they  exult  in  fo  glo- 
rious a  Profpe6t.  When  all  Men  of  Parts 
and  Learning  in  the  Univerfity,  from  whom 
they  had  any  Thing  to  fear^  are  become  real 
H  or 
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or  reputed  Jacobites,  and  no-body  left  to 
fland  in  tbeir  Way,  what  fpoils  mud  they 
have  to  divide !  What  a  Prey  for  themfches  ! 
What  Pickings  for  their  Parajites !  Bat 
whilfl  they  are  rejoicing  in  thefe  Spoils,  and 
decorated  with  thefe  Trophies  of  Vidlory,  he 
who  beftowed  them,  will  find  but  ill  Re- 
turns for  his  Favours,  when  it  appears,  as  it 
certainly  will,  that  they  who  were  employ- 
ed to  reform  the  Univerfity,  have  been  cor- 
rupting it,  that  they  have  contrived  to  change 
Learning  into  Ignorance,  and  Loyalty  into 
Difaffecftion :  Li  fliort,  when  it  appears,  that 
the  real  State  of  the  Univer/ity  they  under- 
took to  reform,  was  what  they  promifed  to 
make  it  j  and  its  pretended  Condition^  what 
they  have  now  made  in  Reality. 

For  what  preceded  the  Eledlon  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  its  remarkable  Unanimity, 
are  the  (Irongeft  Proofs  the  Univerfity  could 
then  give,  either  of  its  Duty  to  the  King, 
or  its  AfFed:ion  to  him.  What  Changes 
then,  or  what  Revolutions  have  there  been, 
to  give  Countenance  to  this  malignant 
Charge  ?    Not  the  leafl  Colour  or  Pretence 

for 
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for  fuch  a  Calumny,  previous  to  thefe  Re- 
sulatlons.  But  the  Heads,  it  feems,  when 
they  were  propofed,  did  dircB  the  Senate 
only  to  confider  from  whom  they  came ; 
and  thought  it  Prefumption  in  private  Perfons 
to  enquire  into  their  Merits  and  Propriety. 

Thus  much  be  confefTed  :  But  then  the 
Chancellor,  in  his  *  Letter  to  the  Univer- 
lity,  gave  them  different  Advice,  and  ma- 
ny have  thought  it  a  Hardfhip  that  the 
Mojority^  becaufe  they  chofe  to  be  guided 
by  him,  fiiould  therefore  be  ftigmatifed 
with  yacobitifniy  and  have  their  Names 
in  the  Lift  of  the  Difloyal  and  DifafFeded. 
They  look  upon  it  as  unaccountable,  that 
they  who  followed  his  Advice,  fliould  be 
accufed  of  Difregard  to  the  Chancellor, 
by  thofe  who  thought  themfelves  at  Li- 
berty to  overlook  it. 

*  The  Paflage  alluded  to  in  the  Chancellor's 
Letter  to  the  Univerfity,  v/as  in  Words  to  this 
Effedl :  That  he  would  not  have  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  influenced  fo  much  by  confider- 
ing  from  whom  the  Regulations  came,  as  by 
^heir  own  intrinfick  Nature  and  Quality. 

H2  But 
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But  th'r,  betrays  great  Inexperience,  for 
it    is    a  Thing    fo    unheard    of,    that   they 
who  are  but  Novices   in   Legiflation,    and 
have  a  feperate  Intereft  from  the  Publick, 
fhould  ufe  every  mean  Art  that  may  con- 
tribute   to    difcourage   an    Examination   of 
their  own  Laws  ?    The  Chancellor,  indeed,    j 
could    have    no    End    in    View,     but    the 
Intereft   of  ihe  Univerfity  j    and    therefore 
he   recommended   a   free    Examination   of 
the  Laws   he   fent   down  to  it.      For    he 
well  knew,    that   the  beft  Laws,   if  they 
be  not  enaded  by  a  free  and  uninfluenced 
Confent  of  the   Senate,  can  never  promote 
that  End. 

Was  Power  always  in  the  Hands  of  wife 
and  good  Men,  the  Lofs  of  Liberty  might 
pofTibly  be  difpenfed  with  :  But  as  this  is 
not  the  Cafe,  they  who  part  with  their 
Independency  to  the  wifeft  and  beft  Men,  j 
have  generally  Reafon  to  repent  fo  rafli  a 
Step.  For  Government  muft  neceflarily 
pafs  at  fome  Time  out  of  fuch  Hands. 

Should 
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Should  tlie  Time  then  ever  happen, 
when  the  Unlverfity  lliall  commit  the  Pow- 
er of  making  Laws  for  if,  to  other  Hands, 
whiift  its  Senate  referves  only  the  Privilege 
of  giving  a  ceremonial  Aflent  to  them ; 
this  Power,  which  at  firft,  will  certainly  be 
given  to  none  but  Men  of  the  greateft  Abi- 
lities, and  the  mofi:  approved  Integrity,  will 
foon  become  a  necelTary  Appendage  to  an 
Office. 

What  in  its  Rife  was  a  Compliment  to 
Merit,  will  be  claimed  as  a  Right  by  Per- 
fons  of  no  Merit  j  and  this  Right  will  beget 
new  Ones.  They,  who  have  thought 
themfelves  unfit  to  be  trufled  with  Making 
their  own  Laws,  in  a  fliort  Time  will  be 
judged  unfit  to  be  trufted  with  the  Eledlion 
of  their  own  Officers,  that  are  to  have  the 
Execution  of  thefe  Laws. 

M afters  and  Fellows  of  College s^  will  then 
be  appointed  by  Perfons,  who  may  judge 
themfelves  the  moft  capable  of  filling  up 
Places  of  fuch  Confequence  to  the  Univerfity. 
Perhaps  the  Nomination,  for  fome  Time, 

may 
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may  fall  upon  Men  of  proper  Qualifications ; 
but  this  is  not  long  to  be  expcd:ed.  *'  No^ 
vum  illud  exemphim  ab  d'lgris  et  ido7teisj  ad 
indignos  et  iii  idoneos  transferetur."  And,  to 
aggravate  the  Servility  of  this  Condition, 
^he  Great  will  ihen  deem  it  an  Obligation  to 
accept,  what  in  other  Times  they  have 
courted  as  a  Favour.  The  fame  Submiffion, 
the  fame  Ceremony,  which  has  hitherto 
been  expected  from  the  Solicitor,  will  then, 
alas !  be  required  in  the  Giver. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  Matter  to  trace  the 
Confequences  flill  farther  ;  we  might  (how 
that  the  Univerfity,  when  it  had  brought 
itfelf  into  fuch  a  Condition,  would  not 
even  be  trufted  with  the  Choice  of  its 
menial  Servants  ;  that  the  Qualifications  of 
a  Cook,  a  Butler,  or  a  Baker,  would  be 
thought  too  myfterious  for  the  fimple  Ca- 
pacity of  the  Fellows  of  a  College  to  un- 
derhand. 


But 
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Bat  why  fliould  we  alarm  ourfelves 
with  fo  wretched  a  Profped:,  or  enlarge 
upon  a  State  which  is  only  Hypothetical, 
and  not  likely  to  be  othervvife,  if  we  will 
but  follow  the  excellent  Counfel  of  our 
Chancellory  and  never  implicitly  refign  our 
Judgments  to  great  Names  .^ 

Thus   do    both    Parties    ranfack  every 

imaginable  Topic,  to  fupport   their  Caufe ; 

and  fo  dexterous   is   their  Management  of 

them,  that  you  are  led  by  the  fame  Means 

to  quite   oppofite   Conclufions.     The  State 

cj  the  UniverJUy,  the  Opinion  of  the  Wcrld^ 

the  CharaSJer  and  Authority  of  the  LegiJJa- 

tors^  all  fpeak  the  Language,    all  maintain 

the  Caufe   of   the   Company  they   are   in. 

But  when  they  have  carried  you  to  the  very 

Point  of  Convi^ftlon,  when  Truth's  aufpici- 

ous  Ray  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  Sight,  and 

you  think  yourfelf  fecure  of  pofll-fTing  that 

charming  Goddefs ;    (he  is  fuddenly  fnatched 

from   you,  and   you   are  again  forced  back 

through  all  the  dark  inexplicable  Windings 

of  Sufpenfe. 

But 
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But  I  am  refolved  to  purfue  her  no 
longer  :  Let  it  be  fufficient,  that  I  have 
given  a  juft  Specimen  of  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  of  thefe  Academical  Difpates  ^ 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  awaken  the 
publick  Attention  in  an  Affair  of  great  and 
general  Concern  ;  and  that  I  have  done  this, 
without  giving  Reafon  for  Complaint  to 
either  of  the  Parties,  For  as  far  as  my 
Memory  and  Apprehenfion  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  Juftice  has  been  done  to 
the  Arguments  of  them  i?otb. 

But  as  neither  of  thefe  are  infallible, 
I  will  not  anfwer  that  a  true  Judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  Merits  of  this  Controverfy, 
from  the  Materials  here  colled:ed.  Nor 
fhall  I  endeavour  to  biafs  the  Opinion  of 
my  Readers,  by  a  Declaration  in  Favour  of 
either  Party.  By  this  Means  I  am  in  Hopes  of 
being  well  with  l?otb  ;  without  either  mean- 
ly trimming  between  them,  or  fetting  by 
an  idle  and  unconcerned  Spedlator. 

There 
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There  is  one  Thing  however,  for  which 
my  Readers  may  exped  feme  Apology 
fhould  be  made,  before  I  take  my  Leave 
of  them.  They  muft  perceive,  that  great 
Liberties  have  been  taken  on  both  Sides,  as 
well  in  Judging  of  the  Motives  of  their 
Adverfaries  Conduct,  as  of  its  Confe- 
quences  :  And  fome  may  think,  that 
thofe  Liberties  are  not  only  blamcable  in 
the  Parties  themfelves,  but  that  the  Au- 
thor of  thefe  Sheets,  could  have  no  fuf- 
ficient  Reafon  for  making  them  pub- 
lick. 

The  fame  Anfvver  will,  in  a  great  Mca- 
fure,  ferve  for  them  and  him.  In  their 
Defence  it  may  be  faid,  that  Mens  A6fions 
are  not  lefs  intimately  connedled  with 
the  Motives  from  which  they  fpring,' 
i  than  the  Con/equences  are  with  their  Ac- 
fions.  That  we  have  a  Right,  both  of 
tracing  out  the  Motives  o^  each  others 
Adtions,  and  of  divulging  them,  when  they 
aifed:  die  publick  Intereft,  as  in  many 
I  Cafes 
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Cafes  the  Confcquences  of  their  Adions, 
and  in  all  Cafes  the  CharaBer  of  the 
Agents,  depend  upon  the  Motives  on  which 
they  proceed. 

But  all  acknowledge  it  neceflary  to  judge 
of  the  Chara»5ters  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  joined  in  Society  j  and  to  fearch  into 
the  Tendency  of  their  Anions  :  'Tis  true, 
this  Right  of  Judging  is  of  fuch  a  Kind, 
k  muft  frequently  be  abufed  i  fince  a  Want 
of  proper  Abilities,  Natural  or  Moral,  are 
fufficient  to  mifguide  our  Opinions.  But 
notwithftanding  the  particular  Inconveni-t 
ences  it  gives  Rife  to,  the  general  Right 
cannot  be  given  up. 

It  is  enough,  that  they,  who  through 
Want  of  Honefty  or  Caution,  abufe  it,  be 
branded  with  the  Infamy  they  deferve. 
Would  we  know  whether  either  of  the  two 
Farties  in  this  Controverfy  are  Guilty  ? 
we  muft  examine  the  Evidence,  on  which 
their  Cenfures  are  founded.  But  what- 
ever 
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ever  the  Determination  may  be,  it  cannot, 
I  am  perfuaded  afFedt,    our  Author. 

He,  fitiiated  at  a  Diftance,  fees  with 
infinite  Concern,  the  intefline  Feuds  of  a 
Society,  in  which  he  formerly  has  had  the 
Honour  to  be  a  Member  j  and  would  now 
be  the  laft  Perfon  living  that  fhould  expofc 
them,  were  he  not,  after  mature  DeUbe- 
ration,  convinced  that   both  the  civil  and 

religious   hiterefls    of   his  Country   require 
it. 


FINIS. 
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